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ABSTRACT 


Real-coded genetic algorithms (GAs) do not use any coding of the problem variables, 
instead they work directly with the variables. The main difference in the implemen- 
tation of real-coded GAs and binary-coded GAs is in their recombination operators. 
Although, a number of real-coded crossover implementations were suggested, most of 
them were developed with intution and without much analysis. Recently, a real-coded 
crossover operator has been developed based on the search characteristics of the single- 
point crossover used in binary-coded GAs. This simulated binary crossover (SBX) 
operator has been found to work well in many test problems having continuous search 
space compared to existing real-coded crossover implementations. The performance of 
real-coded GA with SBX has been investigated in solving multimodal and multiobjec- 
tive problems. Sharing function approach and nondominated sorting implementations 
are included in the real-coded GA with SBX to solve multimodal and multiobjective 
problems, respectively. It is observed that the real-coded GAs perform equally well or 
better than binary-coded GAs in solving a number of test problems. One advantage of 
the SBX operator is that it can restrict children solutions to any arbitrary closeness to 
the parent solutions, thereby not requiring any separate mating restriction scheme for 
better on-line performance. Finally, real-coded GAs with SBX has been successfully 
used to find multiple Pareto-optimal solutions in solving an engineering welded beam 
design problem. These simulation results are encouraging and suggest the application 
of real-coded GAs with SBX operator to real-world optimization problems at large. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Most real-world engineering design problems are associated wdth multiple solutions or 
multiple objectives. For a design engineer the knowledge of all alternate solutions is 
very important in decision making. A prototype may be fabricated with a number of 
solutions having the same objective value or it may have more than one objectives to 
be optimized simultaneously. Classical methods are not efficient in finding all these 
solutions in a single run. 

Genetic Algorithms (GAs) has been found to work successfully in many science 
and engineering applications. In the simple genetic algorithms, all the points are 
converged to a single solution. In multimodal problems, the objective is to find multiple 
optimal solutions simultaneously. In order to coexist many optimal solutions in a 
population, Goldberg and Richardson (1987) developed sharing functions. In that 
study, the selection of individuals were done on the basis of an individual’s shared 
fitness value. But due to unbiasedness in crossover operation, some lethal points are 
also created and solutions can be improved by applying a mating restriction scheme. 
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In (classical methods, multiobjective problems are solved by combining all the ob- 
jectives into a single objective. But the resulting solutions are dependent on weight 
factors or demand-level vectors. Moreover only one optimal solution can be achieved 
in single run. Schaffer (1984) tried to solve this by developing an algorithm VEGA. 
He used the basic recombination operators of GA in his algorithm, but could not get 
satisfactory results even after the addition of two heuristics. Motivated by Goldberg’s 
concept, Srinivas and Deb (1994) devloped Nondominated Sorting Genetic Algorithms. 
NSGA differs with simple GA in selection of individuals and sharing between them. 

The binary-coded genetic algorithms are successful in getting multimodal as well as 
multiobjective solutions in discrete search space. Recently a crossover and mutation 
operator have been developed by simulating the basic features of binary counterparts 
(Deb and Agrawal, 1995). The simulated binary crossover (SBX) operator in real-coded 
GA has a search power similar to the single-point binary-coded crossover operator. 

This thesis examines the use of SBX in finding multimodal and multiobjective solu- 
tions. Chapter 2 describes the basic mechanics of simple binary-coded GA and related 
mathematical support. Chapter 3 presents the working procedure of SBX in continu- 
ous search space. Chapter 4 presents the comparision of binary-coded and real-coded 
G.A.S in finding multimodal solutions. To investigate further, this comparision is car- 
ried out on 50 randomly created bimodal functions. Further more, in order to reduce 
7V^ evaluations in sharing, the individuals of the test functions are shared with ran- 
domly selected individuals. Chapter 5 investigates the Pareto-optimal results achieved 
by both GAs in three test functions and a popular welded beam problem. Chapter 6 
presents the further extensions. Chapter 7 presents the conclusion of the thesis. 



Chapter 2 


GENETIC ALGORITHMS : AN 
OVERVIEW 


This chapter describes the basic mechanics and mathematical support of genetic 
algorithms. Genetic Algorithms (GAs) are artificial search techniques based on natural 
law of selection and genetics incorporating the Drawin’s survival of the fittest principle. 

2.1 Mechanics of Genetic Algorithms 

In natural genetics, genes in the chromosomes act as a carrier for the qualities of 
individuals and their offsprings. In simple G.A variables are coded in the form of 
strings containing alleles (either 1 or 0), similar to the chromosomes having genes in 
the biological system. In GA’s terminology, strings along with their decoded values are 
known as individuals. A set of such individuals in the user-set range is called population. 
Like the natural genetics GA processes different population through generation. The 
three basic recombination operators of GAs are : 
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• Reproduction, 

• Crossover, and 

• Mutation. 

The first operation employed in GAs is reproduction or selection. Based on alleles 
in the strings each individual has its decoded value or fitness value. In this selection 
process, individuals are given their representation or copies according to their fitness 
values in order to form a set of good individuals called mating pool. These individuals 
in the mating pool participate in the creation of children points. 

One of the method of selection is stochastic remainder proportionate selection. In 
maxmization problem, using this method, probability of selection of an individual is 
fi/ Y. fu where /j is the fitness value of the individual and Y fi is the summation of the 
fitness of all the individuals present in the generation. Obviously an individual with 
a large fi possesses a higher chance for its selection. This selection method is used 
for maximization problems. For minimization problem the function has to be suitably 
changed. 

Tournament selection is another method of reproduction. This can be applied to 
both maxmization and minimization problems. In this method individuals are compred 
in tournaments. The number of individuals taken at a time for comparision is called 
the totirnament size. In minimization problem with tournament size 2, two individuals 
are picked up at random and the individual with lower fitness value is given one copy. 
Generally the tournament size is kept 2. 


The second operator in GA is crossover. Among the individuals in mating pool two 
are picked up at random and a random cross site is selected across the string length. 
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The alleles on one side of the site are swapped between the individuals to form two 
different strings called children points. For example, if si and .S 2 are two individuals 
and a random cross site is selected as shown: 

51 = 1 0 1 0 0 1 

52 = 1 0 0 1 0 1 

After mating the two children points s\ and Sj will be 

s'l = 1 0 1 1 0 1 

s^ = 1 0 0 0 0 1 

Crossover is the only operator which creates new individuals by mixing the genetic 
information of parent individuals. This operation is done wdth a prabability known as 
the crossover probability Pc- 

Mutation, the third operator, plays a secondary role in GA. This is applied to get 
some features w'hich are generally not achieved by crossover. Mutation is occasional 
alteration of an allele’s value (changing 0 to 1 and vice versa) with some probablity 
called the mutation probability Pm- According to Goldberg (1989), mutation is an 
insurance policy against premature convergence. The action of the mutation operator 
is shown below : 

1 0 [n 1 0 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 

A flow'-chart of simple GA is shown in Figure 2.1. A mathematical treatment to the 
action of these operations is considered next. 
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Figure 2.1: Flow-chart of a simple genetic algorithm (SGA) 
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2.2 Schema Theorem 

The working principle of GA operators can be well understood by considering the pro- 
cessing of similiarities among the individuals. According to Holland (1975), a schema 
(schemata, plural) is a similiarity template describing a subset of strings at certain 
string positions. By introducing a "don’t care” symbol, which can either take 
value 1 or 0, a schema can be expressed in terms of {0,1,*}. Consider the following 
two strings. 


.s, = 1 0 1 0 0 1 

.S2 = 0 1 0 0 ] 0 

Some of the schemata are shown below 

H\ = * * * 0 * * 

H 2 = * * 1 0 * * 

Hz = * 10 *** 

S'l is contained in H\ and H 2 while S 2 is contined in Hi and H 3 . For a 6-bit string, 
there can be 3® (or 729) total schemata among 2® (or 64) unique strings. 

There are two parameters which are used to describe a schema H more significantlly 
- order of a schema, o{H), and its definmg length, 5{H) . The order of a schema is the 
number of fixed bits or positions (I’s or O’s) present in the template while its defining 
length is the distance between the outermost defined positions in H. The order and 
defining length of the three schemata Hi, H 2 , and Hz are 


o{Hi) = 1 o{H 2 ) = 2 o{Hz) = 2 

6 {Hi) = 0 5{H2) = 1 6 {Hz) = 1 
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According to Goldberg (1989), the expected number of a schema in a population 
at generation t+1 may be computed by its known number at generation t 

by the expression 


m(/f, t + 1) > 




im 

avg 


1 - - PmO{H) 


where / is the string length, f^vg is the average fitness of the population. The fitness 
of the schema f{H) is defined by 


S{H) 


^SieH 


It is evident that a particular schema having low-order, short defining length and 
high fitness will receive increasing number of copies in forthcoming generations. The 
schema with these properties are called building blocks. According to Holland, GA 
with n population size processes schemata in parallel without accounting any extra 
memory. 


The basic concept of GA search is the exponential allocation of increasing number 
of trials to many building blocks in parallel. The low^-order building blocks form higher 
order schemata as the generation advances, thus leading to optimal or near optimal 
solutions. Due to these inherent features, GAs are robust and have been found to have 
an edge over the traditional optimization techniques. 


2.3 Summary 


The search procedures based on the mechanics of natural genetics and natural selection 
is the quintessence of genetic algorithms. The variables of the function are coded in 
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the form of strings and accordingly they get their fitness values from the objective 
function. GA has got three main operators namely : reproduction, crossover, and 
mutation. Reproduction is a selection process among individuals to form a mating 
pool of successful individuals. In crossover two individuals are chosen at random and a 
cross site is randomly chosen. The allele information on one side of the site is swapped 
between the mating individuals to create children points. Mutation tries to introduce 
some genetic information that is usually not possible by the crossover operator. The 
combinatorial performance of all the three operators has got a mathematical rapport 
as they exponentially allocate increasing number of trials to short, low-order schemata 
of good strings. 

The next chapter deals with real-coded G.As with a newdy developed crossover 
operator and a related mutation operator. 



Chapter 3 


REAL-CODED GENETIC 
ALGORITHMS 


With the success of binary genetic algorithms in discrete search space and to eliminate 
the shortcomings, real-coded operators had been developed in continuous search space. 
In real-coded genetic algorithms variables are directly used, instead of coding them into 
binary strings. Davis (1991a) suggested to take the chlidren points as the average of 
parent points. Radcliffe’s (1993) flat crossover randomly picks children points from the 
range set by parent points. Eshelman and Schaffer (1993) developed (BLX-o;), but this 
was not developed from binary interval-schema processing point of view'. None of the 
previous real-coded operators could match with that of binary GA . Recently Deb and 
Agrawal (1995) developed a real-coded crossover. Simulated binary crossover, (SBX) 
w'hich has been found to perform equally well or even better than binary-coded GAs. 
The next sections cover the implementations of real-coded crossover and mutation. 
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3.1 Coding 

In real-coded GA (RGA) using SBX, variables are directly initialized a real value by a 
random number u. For any function f{x) to be optimized, the steps for the assignment 
of initial values to x are 

• calculate a random number rr, 

• X = (1 — u) * low + u * high. 

Where low and high are the lower and upper limits of the variables, respectively. Thus 
after initialization we have directly the values of the variables to deal wdth. In binary 
GA, variables can acquire only the discrete values whereas RGA variables are free to 
accept any real value set by the users. Therefore RGA can search over the entire real 
space. 


3.2 Simulated Binary Crossover (SBX) 

In SBX, an effort has been made to simulate the salient features of a binary crossover 
operator. In binary crossover the children points are the mirror images of each other 
with respect to the mid-point of the parent individuals. Children points may be created 
inside the region of parent individuals (contracting crossover) or outside (expanding 
crossover) the region, without any biasedness in it. In fact, it all depends on the 
random cross site chosen across the string length of the mating individuals. 

The SBX operator of real-coded GAs has been developed following the above men- 
tioned properties. The children points are randomly created. If pi and p 2 are parent 
points and Ci and C 2 are children points, a non-dimensionalized spread factor j3 has 
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been proposed as the ratio of the spread of created children points to that of parent 
points as follows: 


/5 = 


Cl - C2 
Pi -P2 


(3.1) 


The parameter /3 can be calculated by the polynomial probability distribution as : 


P(/3) = 


0.5(n + l)/?", if/5<l 

0.5(n + otherwise, 


(3.2) 


where n is any nonnegative real number called the distribution index. A lower value of 
n gives a high probability of creating children points as distant points and vice versa. 
Thus, in RGA we have got a parameter n to handle the crossover for the creation of 
children points. Figure 3.1 shows the probability distribution as a function of 0 for 
different n values. Area of any curve for /? = 0 to 1 is equal to 0.5 and from = 1 
to 00 is equal to 0.5, so that the total area for = 0 to oo is equal to 1 showing that 
the probabilty can have value between 0.0 and 1.0. The procedure to create children 
points from parent points using SBX is given as follows : 


SBX Algorithm 


• Generate a random number u so that 0< u <1 


• Calculate the spread factor, 


I3{u) = 


(2u)"+\ if u < 0.5, 
Jiiij*. otherwise. 


(3.3) 
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• Calculate the children points. 

C] = 0.5(pi + P 2 ) - 0.5P{u) I p2 - Pi 1 

C2 = 0.5(pi + P 2 ) + 0.5/3(u) 1 P2 - Pi 1 {3-4) 



Figure 3.1: Probablity distribution of SBX 


The random number generated, u, is actually the area of the curve between 0 = 0 %o 
0 = 0[u). For small range n=2 to 8, real-coded probablity distribution matches with 
SGA. In case of fixed variable bounds, the expanding probability distribution curve 
can be modified so that the probability of creating children points outside the limits is 
zero. The modified expanding probablity distribution is achieved by first calculating 
the cumulative probability 

P’= P{0)d0, (3.5) 

and then using a modified probability P{0)/P' instead of P{0) to create children 
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points. In the above expression, the parameter 3^^^ and 3^^^ are the spread factor for 
the lower and upper bounds of the problem variable, respectively. Thus the modified 
probability distribution is helpful in an optimization problem which requires solutions 
to be found in the specified range only. A modified probablity distribution curve is 
shown in Figure 3.2. SBX can be separately applied to any number of variables . 


3.3 Real-coded Mutation 

In the binary mutation operation, we occasionally alter one of the alleles of a variable 
so that the decoded value of the string is perturbed. This can be achieved in RGA 
by taking a neighbouring point in the vicinity of current point. A perturbance factor § 
can be defined as the ratio of actual perturbance A to maximum perturbance 

<5 = ^ (3.6) 

^max ^max 
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Figure 3.3: Mutation probablity distribution 

where xm and x^w are the values of the variable before and after mutation, respec- 
tively. This perturbance is applied using the following probability distribution : 

P{5) = 0.5(n + l)(l-15ir, (3.7) 

where ti is a non-negative number. The mutaion probability distribution has been 
shown in Figure 3.3. This distribution is similar to the contracting SBX except both 
parts of distribution are mirror images of each other. Equation 3.7 helps to find out 
the values of S and the value of Xnew is provided by the expression 

^neu! ~ ^old T ^^rnax- (3-3) 
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3.4 Summary 

In real-coded opeartors, variables are directly given any real values between the lower 
and upper bounds of variables. Many real-coded crossovers exist but none of them could 
imbibe the inherent features of their binary counterparts. Deb and Agrawal (1995) de- 
veloped real-coded Simulated Binary Crossover (SBX) which contains the fundamental 
features of a binary crossover. SBX w'orks according to a probablity distribution curve 
and depending on the value of a random number generated it gives a value of spread 
factor. Relative posititons of children points with respect to parents depend on the 
value of spread factor. In case of rigid bounds, a modified probablity distribuiton curve 
is achieved by the division of the original probablity distribution and the cumulative 
probablity of finding the children inside the region. In real-coded mutation, the value 
of an individual is slightly altered by taking a point in the neighbourhood. 

The next chapter deals with the successful implementation of RGA in multimodal 


function optimization. 



Chapter 4 


MULTIMODAL FUNCTION 
OPTIMIZATION 


In multimodal function optimization problems, the objective is to find all the existing 
global or local optimal solutions at the same time. The information about multiple op- 
timal solutions provides a better insight about the problem and is particularly useful to 
design engineers to choose an alternate solution, as and when required. The traditional 
optimization methods have to be applied a number of times to get different solutions 
because they are point-by-point search method. To achieve multiple optimal solutions, 
a particular method should start with a number of points and maintain it throughout 
the process. Theoretically this is possible in GA, as it works with a population. In the 
SGA, all the individuals are converged to a single peak. So there lies a need of allowing 
a number of schemata, representing different regions, to be processed and maintain 
simultaneously in subsequent generations. Goldberg and Richardson (1987) developed 
sharing functions and used it in the parallel investigation of many peaks. 
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4.1 Sharing Functions 

Goldberg and Richardson (1987) tried to get multimodal solutions by ‘gedanken’ exper- 
iment on modified two-armed bandit problem. They observed that if the reproduction 
phase is carried out wdth a modified fitness obtained by degrading the original fitness 
value of a solution by a cumulative measure of the proximity between that solution and 
the rest of population, stable subpopulation can be maintained in the population. In 
natural terms it can be interpreted that an individual in a particular region has to share 
the resources around it in order to promote other individuals to move to unexplored 
regions or that with less number of individuals. 

They defined a proximity measure (dij) between two individuals i and j either pheno- 
typically (wdth the problem variables directly) or genotypically (with the corresponding 
strings). A sharing function Sh{dij) has been defined as follows: 

Sh{di^) = - ^sharei (4.1) 

( 0, otherwise. 

Where crg^^^re maximum distance upto which an individual has to share its 

objective function with the neighbours. The niche count m' for ith individual will be : 

popsize popsize 

m\ = Y. Sh(dii) = Y Sh{d(Xi,Xj)), (4.2) 

j=i i=i 

where popsize is the population size. The shared fitness /,• of an individual is defined 
as the ratio of potential fitness to the niche count m\ : 

f. = (4.3) 

If in a particular niche there is only one individual then = 1 and the individual will 
get its full objective value. This sharing concept is used only in reproduction, while 
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the other two operators remain unchanged. Here only the phenotypic sharing has been 
taken into consideration, as real-coded GAs uses the variables directly. 


The calculations of the distance-metric and the sharing parameter have been de- 
scribed elsewhere (Deb 1989). For a single variable function having q peaks spread 
over the limits x,nin to ^share computed as 


^share 


A' 


A' 




(4.4) 


w'here factor 2 takes care of sharing on either side of an individual. For a p dimen.sional 
space, the distance between two individuals is the Euclidian distance given by 


Hj 


\ 


^k,j) 


k=\ 


(4.5) 


W'here Xk,i and Xk,j are the decoded values of f-th and j-th individuals, respectively. 
For a p-dimensional space problem, cTgjjg^j-g is calculated by assuming that each niche is 
enclosed in a p-dimensional hypersphere of radius <Tg]^g^j.g so that each sphere encloses 
i of the volume of w'hole space (Deb and Goldberg, 1989) : 


‘^share 


yTTiaX - Xk ,min ) 

k=l 


2^ 


(4.6) 


For one variable prtoblem equation 4.6 simplifies to equation 4.4. If all the variables 
have unequal bounds, a normalized distance metric can be given by 




{i^k,i ^kj)l{^k,max ^k,min)) > 


(4.7) 


fc=l 


SO that the crg]^g^j.g for the normalized distance metric can be estimated by 


^share 2^' 


(4.8) 
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4.2 Performance Measure 


In order to characterize the distribution of population over the peaks, a chi-square-like 
criterion has been developed elsewhere (Deb, 1989), where the actual distribution is 
compared to the ideal distribution. For a q peak function, the expected number of 
individuals, on 2 -th peak with fitness value /, can be calculated as 

/it = ^ (4-9) 

where N is the population size and SiLi l^i — Based on the number of expected 
points on a peak and population size, the variance in the peak distribution will be 

<7? = ■ O-'O) 

The expected number of points on non-peak region (p,+i) is zero and V; = N. 
It has been shown that 


<7?+, = ZU<’l (4.11) 

Ideally there should not be any points on the non-peak region, but in practice some 
points are found on this peak also. A performance measure estimating the deviation of 
actual distribution of individuals (X,) from the ideal distribution (/i^) in all the (g+1) 
regions has been defined as 


performance, t 



(4.12) 


The sharing scheme in a problem is considered to be working efficiently if the perfor- 
mance measure is near to zero (the ideal distribtion). 
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4.3 Sharing with Mating Restriction 

The creation of children points depends on the two mating individuals. If they are 
from the same peaks, chances of creating children points outside the peak region are 
low and vice versa. Crossover operation picks two individuals which may be from the 
same peak or different peaks. In case of multimodal peaks, it is more likely to have 
mating individuals from different peaks. 

The performance measure can be improved by reducing the generation of lethal 
individuals. A distance-metric similar to one used in the sharing function is used to 
identify the individuals from the same peak. A parameter c^j^ating has been defined so 
that an individual can choose its mating partner around it up to the maximum cr j^^ating 
distance in the search space. In fixed population size there may be a case w'hen an 
individual in unable to get a mating partner either because of all the individuals from 
the peak have already been selected or no one is present around it on the peak. In 
that case a random individual from the rest of the population is chosen as the mating 
partner. A flow-chart has been shown in Figure 4.1 to select two mating indivduals 
matel and mate2. Usually the mating distance is kept equal to crg}jg^j.g. 

4.4 Test Functions 

In order to check the performance of GA with sharing in multimodal function opti- 
mization, different test functions as used in Deb (1989), are considered here. Four 
single-variable problems and one two-dimensional problem with four peaks have been 
tested. Fifty random functions with two equal peaks have also been created to confirm 
the sharing ability of binary as well as real-coded genetic algorithms. 
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After reproduction 



Rest GA operation 


Figure 4.1: Flow-chart of sharing with mating restriction scheme 
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MMl : A periodic function having peaks of equal size and interval 

Maximize fmmiix) = sin®(57ra:). 

This function has spread over 0 < rr < 1 with five equal peaks at equal intervals. The 
peaks are located at x = 0.1, 0.3, 0.5, 0.7, and 0.9. This is shown in Figure 4.2(a). 

MM2 : A periodic function having peaks of unequal size and equal interval 

Maximize sin®(57rx). 

This function has also five peaks at equal intervals but the peaks are of unequal heights. 
The range of the function is 0 < x < 1 . The lengths of five peaks decrease exponentially 
and their heights are 1.0, 0.917, 0.707, 0.458, and 0.25, repectively. This has been shown 
in Figure 4.2(b). 

MM3 : A periodic function having peaks of equal size and unequal interval 

Maximize = sin®(57r(x4 — 0.05)). 

This function is having five equal peaks but located at unequal periods in the extreme 
limits 0 < X < 1. The x values at different peaks are 0.08, 0.246, 0.45, 0.681, and 0.934 
respectively. This is shown in Figure 4.2(c). 

MM4 : A periodic function having peaks of unequal size and interval 
Maximize fmm 4 {x) = sin®(57r(x4 - 0.05)). 

This function is spreaded over the range 0 < x < 1 with five peaks of unequal size 
located at unequal periods. The peaks fitness values decrease exponentially. This is 
shown in Figure 4.2(d). 
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(d) 



Figure 4.2: Functions MMl - MM4 


MM5 : Modified Himmelblau’s function 


Maximize /mf 7 ^ 5 (^) 


1 _ 

2186 


This function (Deb, 1989; Reklaites, Ravindran, and Ragsdell, 1983) has four peaks in 
the range -6 < Xi,X 2 < 6. This is shown in Figure 4.3. 


MM6 : Fifty random functions with two equal peaks 


Maximize 


feip| 

(- 

2a 2 

^+eip^— ^ 

2a^ J 

1 



2a2 J 



These functions have got two peaks at xi and X 2 . The parameter a acts like the 
spread of the function. The above bimodal equations are obtained with 50 random 
combinations of :ci,X 2 (€ (0,1)) and a G (0,0.05). One of the random function has 
been shown in the Figure 4.4. 
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4.5 Simulation Results 

The simulation results of real-coded GAs are compared with binary coded GAs. The 
following GA parameters are used in all test functions MMl - MM6 : 


Maximum generation 

200 

Population size, N 

100 

String length, 1 

30 

Crossover probability, Pc 

0.9 

Mutation probability, Pm 

0.0 

Distribution index, n 

0-500 


All the results have been taken in single run. Stochastic remainder selection is used 
here to minimize the stochastic error arising due to selection procedure. 

4-5.1 Function MMl 

Function MMl has five uniform peaks at uniform intervals. All the results have been 
taken after 200 generatios, though the desired soultions are achieved much before. In 
simple binary-GAs without sharing, all the individuals are found to converge to one 
peak (Figure 4.5). Similar performance is shown by real-coded GAs for n=8 (Figure 
4.6). In simple RGA a moderate value of n (2 to 8) provides good search power to the 
process. The value of sharing distance in this function is estimated by 

_ l.O-O.O n 1 
“^share "“2x5 

When sharing is applied, the individuals are found to accumulate on different peaks 
(Figures 4.7 and 4.8). In case of RGA a little higher value of n=35 is required to show 
similar binary sharing results. Higher value of n provides a steeper probability distri- 
bution curve, thereby allowing children points to be created near the parent points. 
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In sharing, some of the points are found on non-peak region also. This is due to the 
fact that crossover allows mating between any tw'o random individuals. So there are 
chances that the children points may fall in non-peak region. Since solutions having 
a function values greater than 0.7 is considered to belong to the niche of an optimal 
solution, the difference between a child solution from the closest parent solution must 
be equal to 0.022. Thus, for contracting crossovers, the minimum spread factor must 
be equal to /? = 0.945. If we want to succeed in 99% crossovers, the corresponding n 
can be approximately calculated by equating the cumulative probability of success to 
0.99, as follows; 

1 - = 0.99. 

For the tw'o extreme optimal solutions, the above equation demands n « 80 and for 
two nearest optimal solutions {x = 0.1 and x = 0.3) the required distribution index is 
n « 18. The value of n = 35 compromise to the above two values of n. 

Mating restriction scheme provides a safe selection of mating partner to reduce the 
chances of their offsprings to fall in non-peak region. The results with mating restriction 
scheme have been shown in Figures 4.9 and 4.10. In order to check the distribution 
ability of sharing scheme in binary as well as real GAs, performance measure in each 
generation has been calculated. For function MMl the expected number of points in 
each peak is 

/ii = I X 100 = 25; //6 = 0. 

The variation of individual distribution in each peak is a? = 100 x 0.2 x 0.8 = 16 so 
that al = ZUi = 5 X 16 = 80. The results of both GAs has been shown in Figure 4.11. 
RGA with n=35 shows similar results as that of binary-GA. The performance measure 
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of R,GA with n — 200 has also been shown in Figure 4.10. The average performance 
measures between generation 100 to 200 for different vaues of n (0 to 500) have been 
shown in Figure 4.12. This shows that for n=150 onwards, RGA results are better than 
binary GAs with mating restriction. Thus, in RGA, there is no need to use mating 
restriction scheme seperately. This can be achieved with higher values of n. 

4.5.2 Function MM2 

When simple binary-coded and real-coded GAs are applied to this function, all the 
individuals are converged to one peak (Figures 4.13 and 4.14). Since this function has 
five peaks in the same range as function MMl, the sharing distance is kept equal to 
0.1. The expected number of individuals and the variance of the individuals on each 
peak is shown in Table 4.1. 


Region 

fi 

l^i 


1st peak 

1.000 

30 

21.00 

2nd peak 

0.917 

27 

19.95 

3rd peak 

0.707 

21 

16.72 

4th peak 

0.458 

14 

11.80 

5th peak 

0.250 

8 

6.94 

non-peak 


0 

76.47 


Table 4.1: Expected number and variance of different peak for MM2 

In sharing both GAs are able to maintain subpopulations on different peaks (Figures 
4.15 and 4.16) with some points on non-peak also. RGA requires n=35 to give the 
same distribution as that of binary-GAs. These results have been further improved 
by applying the mating restriction scheme (Figures 4.17 and 4.18). The performance 
measures of binary-GA and RGA for n=35 and 72=200 have been shown in Figure 4.19. 
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4.11: Performance measures of binary and real-coded GAs(Function MMl) 
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Figure 4.12: Average performance measures of binary and RGAs(Function MMl) 
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Figure 4.13; Individuals after 200 generations in binary-GA {no sharing) on MM2 



Figure 4.14: Individuals after 200 generations in RGA [n — 8, no sharing) on MM2 
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Figure 4.19: Performance measures of binary and real-coded GAs(Function MM2) 
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Figure 4.20: Average performance measures of binary and RGA (Function MM2) 
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The r(;sult of RGA with ri =35 matches with that of binary-GA. When n=200 is used 
in RGA, th(^ i)(«rformanc,(! iiKiasures have been further improved. Figure 4.20 shows the 
comijarision of av(;rag(> performance of RGA with that of binary-GA without and with 
mating restriction scheme. Average performance has been calculated from 100th to 
200th generation. This result reveals that RGA with n=150 onw'ards is sufficient to 
produce bett er sharing results than that of binary-GA with mating restriction. 


4.5.3 Function MM3 

This function is Imvitig (ujual values of peaks located at unequal intervals. In simple 
binary as well as RG.A, all the individuals converge on one peak (Figures 4.21 and 
4.22). The value of n required in RGA is 8. Convergence of points on one peak 
d(q)(mds on the c.hosen random seed number. In the sharing scheme, both GAs are 
able tt) maintain subpopulations on different peaks (Figures 4.23 and 4.24). Here the 
value of distribution index used in RGA is little higher (n=60) to get subpopulations 
on differ(mt peaks. Points on non-peak region are eliminated to a greater extent by 
using the mating r(>striction method (Figures 4.25 and 4.26). This function has equal 
numl)(!r of exp(!(:t(xl points (/i,i=20) on each peak. The performance measures of binary 
and RGA (7(=6()) matches with each other, while that of RGA (n=200) is better than 
th(! lat(u’ two results (Figure 4.27). Figure 4.28 shows that for n=160 and above the 
av(U'age jx'rformancxi (between 100^/ito 200if/t generation), RGA can substitute binary- 
GA with mating nistriction. In this function also RGA with higher value of n behaves 
as if working with the mating restriction scheme. 
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Generation 


re 4.27: Performance measures of binary and real-coded GAs(Function MM3) 



Generation 


Figure 4.28: Average performance measures of binary and RGA (Function MM3) 
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4.5.4 Function MM4 

Like binary-GA, RGA (n=8) is able to converge all individuals on one peak (Figures 
4.29 and 4.30). When the sharing scheme is incorporated in both the GAs, they are 
able to diversify the population on different peaks (Figures 4.31 and 4.32). But the 
GAs are not able to restrict the individuals on non-peak region. This problem has been 
eliminated to much extent by using sharing with mating restriction scheme (Figures 
4.33 and 4.34). Table 4.2 shows the number of expected points (/ij) and variance (cr^) 
of individuals on each peak. Figure 4.35 show's that the performance measures of both 
binary as w'oll as RGA (n=35) are similar w'hereas RGA (n=200) show's comparatively 
good results. RGA with n=150 and above provides better results than binary-GA w'ith 
mating restriction scheme (Figure 4.36). 


Region 

fi 

Mi 


1st peak 

1.000 

29 

20.52 

2nd peak 

0.950 

27 

19.88 

3rd peak 

0.770 

22 

17.27 

4th peak 

0.500 

15 

12.33 

5th peak 

0.250 

7 

6.68 

non-peak 


0 

76.68 


Table 4.2: Expected number and variance of each peak for MM4 


4.5..5 Function MM5 

This is a two parameter function w'ith four equal-height peaks. Figures 4.37 and 4.38 
illustrate the convergence of all the points on a single peak. The crshare 

^2x(6-(-6)f 

2 X 4^/2 


“^share 


4.24. 
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Figure 4.29; Individuals after 200 generations in binary-GA (no sharing) on MM4 



Figure 4.30: Individuals after 200 generations in RGA (n=8, no sharing) on MM4 
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Generation 

Figure 4.35; Pru fonnance measures of binary and real-coded GAs(Function MM4) 



Figure 4.36: Average performance measures of binary and RGA (Function MM4) 
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All the p(!aks ar(i oxpdc.ted to r(;c,oivc i x 100 = 25 points. The variance of each 
peak is of = 18.75 while for non-peak region, it is of = 75.0 . After application of 
sharing, the population is distributed over the peaks (Figures 4.39 and 4.40). In order 
to prevent some individuals to fall on non-peak area, the mating restriction scheme 
has been applied to both GAs in the crossover operation (Figures 4.41 and 4.42). The 
performance measures of binary-GA and real-GA (n = 35) are similar, whereas real-GA 
(n = 200) show's improved performance measure (Figure 4.43). Figure 4.44 reveals that 
real-GA with n = 20 onwards can replace binary-GA with mating restriction scheme. 

4.5.6 Function MM6 

These random bomodal functions have been created to demonstrate the ability of RGA 
with SBX and binary-coded GAs. Both the GAs are able to get the optimal results 
in these functions. For all the fifty functions, the average performance measures from 
100th to 200th generation have been calculated using real-coded and binary-coded GAs. 
Figure 4.45 shows the plot between the function number and the corresponding average 
performance measure. The results of RGA with SBX (n=200) are better than that of 
binary-coded GAs. In RGA, a higher value of n allows the creation of children points 
in the proximity of the parents. All the RGA results are closer to the ideal distribution, 
while that of binary-GAs are worse due to sharing without mating restriction. These 
random function results confirm that RGA can give better performance with higher 
values of distribution index(n) and there is no need to use the mating restriction scheme 
separately. 
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Figure 4.37; Individuals after 200 generations in binary-GA (no sharing) on MMo 



X1 

Figure 4.38: Individuals after 200 generations in real-GA (no sharing) on MM5 
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Figure 4.40: Individuals after 200 generations using sharing in RGA (n— 35) on MM5 
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Figure 4.41: Points after 200 generations using mating restriction in binary-GA (MM5) 



Figure 4.42: Points after 200 generations using mating restriction in RGA (n-35) on 
MM5 
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Figure 4.43; Performance measure of binary and real-coded GAs(Function MM5) 
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Figure 4.44: Average performance measures of binary and RGA (Function MM5) 
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4.6 Fractional Sharing 

Multimodal optimal solutions are achieved by applying sharing scheme among the in- 
dividuals. This scheme, however, is accompanied by a criticism that for each individual 
in the population the sharing function has to be calculated for every other individuals 
present there (Smith, Forrest, and Perelson, 1992, Goldberg and Richardson, 1987). 
For population size N this requires N'^ function evaluations. However, if proper book- 
keeping is maintained, this can be reduced to half because the sharing function is 
cumulative {Sh{dij) = Sh{dji)). Goldberg and Richardson (1987) suggested to use 
smaller subpopulations for calculating the cumulative proximity. In this section, the 
functions MMl to MM5 have been tested by sharing performed with varying share size. 

For each individual in the population, a small subpopulation Pr] of size r] {share 
size) is chosen at random and the niche count m[ is calculated for the individual based 
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on ihc random subpopniations. Sharing strategy remains the same as before except 
Equation 4.2 is replac^ed by the following equation : 

share size 

m[ = ^ Sh{d,^). 

jePn 

If the share size ( 77 ) is equal to the total population size (A^), the above equation reduces 
to the equation 4.2. 

Both the real-coded and binary-coded GAs have been tested for different share size 
for the functions MMl - MM5. Tlui value of the distribution index (n) is taken the 
sariK! as that in previous sharing results. The performance measures of binary-GAs 
and real-GA for 1 %, 3%, 5%, and 100% share size of the population for function MMl 
have been shown in the Figures 4.46 and 4.47, respectively. For 5 % share size both the 
GAs are able to give performance measures similar to 100% share size. So there is no 
need to calculate the sharing function for all the individuals. For function MM 2 the 
performance results have been taken for 1 %, 2 %, 20%, and 100% share size (Figures 
4.48 and 4.49). In this function 20% share size can replace the 100% share size. For 
function MM 3 1 %, 3 %, 10 %, 100 % share size performance results have been shown in 
the Figures 4.50 and 4.51. Mere 10 % share size is sufficient for the sharing function 
calculations in MM3. Function MM 4 (Figures 4.52 and 4.53) also needs 10% share size 
to giv(^ similar 100% sharing results. For function MM5, the sharing results for 5% and 
100% random share sizes are equivalent (Figures 4.54 and 4.55). 

A comparative analysis of the functions MMl - MM5 for different share size have 
been shown in the Figures 4.54 and 4.55. The average performance has been calculated 
from 400 to 500 generation. Both binary and real GAs show that the critical value 
of share size is much lower than the full 100 % share size (maximum 20 % for function 
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Figure 4.46: Fractional sharing in MMl using binary-GA 



Figure 4.47: Fractional sharing in MMl using real-GA 
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Figure 4.48: Fractional sharing in MM2 using binary-GA 
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Figure 4.49: Fractional sharing in MM2 using real-GA 
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Figure 4.50: Fractional sharing in MM3 using binary-GA 
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Figure 4.51: Fractional sharing in MM3 using real-GA 
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Figure 4.52; Fractional sharing in MM4 using binary-GA 
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Figure 4.53: Fractional sharing in MM4 using real-GA 
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Figure 4.54; Fractional sharing in MM5 using binary-GA 



Figure 4.55; Fractional sharing in MM5 using real-GA 
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4.56: Average performances of MM1-MM5 using fractional sharing (binary) 
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MM2). Thus, fractional share size will reduce the function evaluations to mere an 
average of 10% or 20% for these type of functions. 


4.7 Summary 

In order to get multimodal solutions through GAs, sharing should be applied among 
the individuals in the r(^production operation. Selection of individuals is done on the 
basis of shared fitness instead of their full potential values. RGA as well as binary 
GAs are able to exiilore multimodal solutions in parallel using the sharing principle. 
With sharing, soimi jicints ari' found on the non-peak area due to wrong selection of 
mating individuals. The results of sharing can be further improved by applying mating 
restriction scheme along with it. Mating restriction scheme allows an individual to 
choose its mating partner on the same peak. If no individual can be selected from 
the same peak, an individual can pick a random partner from any peak. Based on the 
peak fitness value, each peak has certain number of expected points to be present on it. 
The performance measure is calculated on the basis of expected number of points and 
actual number of points found on all the peaks. RGA with higher values of distribution 
index (n) is able to give better average performance results than that of binary GAs 
with mating restriction scheme. This fact has been further supported in 50 random 
bimodal functions. Sharing concept is critcised for requiring N'^ function evaluations. 
It has been tried to eliminate this problem by allowing an individual to share its fitness 
with a fraction of the total population size instead of the whole population. The results 
show that it is worth checking fractional sharing before going to 100% sharing. 

The next chapter presents the implementation of real-coded SBX in multiobjective 
problems and their comparision with binary results. 



Chapter 5 


MULTIOBJECTIVE 

OPTIMIZATION 


In a niultiobjc(.tiv(! optimization problnni there are more than one objective functions to 
be optimized simultaneously. In single-objective optimization problems, the optimum 
solutions corresponding to the minimum or maximum value of the objective can be 
found out. But in the multiobjective problem, one global solution may not be achieved 
in terms of all the objectives at a time. Rather, solutions exist as a set of solutions which 
may be superior in one or more objectives while not so good in rest of the objectives. All 
these solutions are accepted solutions of a multiobjective problem and they are known 
as Pareto-optimal solutions or non-dominated solutions. Rest solutions are inferior 
in terms of all objectives and therefore they are known as dominated solutions. For a 
decision maker, it then becomes easier to choose any of the Pareto-optimal solutions 
for his recpiin'ment. 

Among the classical methods for solving multiobjective formulation, the method 
of objective ujcightmg comes first. In this method, all the conflicting objectives are 
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conv('rt(K] into a single objective by considering their relative importance or weigh- 
tage to the final obj(!ctive or aim. But the solutions are highly biased on the chosen 
weightages. Another classical method is inethod of distance finctions. In this method 
also, the scalarization is done by a demand-level vector usually supplied by a decision- 
maker. In this case also solution is highly dependent on the demand-level vector. The 
know'h^dge of all the individual optimal values is a prerequisite to this method. In 
min-max formulation im'thod the relative deviation of each objective from the individ- 
ual optimum is minimized. This method can give good results when all objectives of 
equal importance ani to be optimized. This method also requires the knowledge of the 
problem. Tlu^ solutions of the classical methods are likely to change if weight factors 
or demand-lev(ils uro. slightly changed. For discontinuous search space, these methods 
may not work suitably. In order to switch over to different solution, these methods are 

to be applied again and again. But in a real-world problem, decision making can be 

# 

easily done if a number of alternate solutions are available to the designers or decisison 
makers. 


5.1 Schaffer’s VEGA 

In 1984, J.D. Schaffer tried to implement GA in multiobjective optimization by devel- 
oping an algorithm known as Vector Evaluated Genetic Algorithm (VEGA). He applied 
the basic recombination operator of simple GA in his algorithm. The entire population 
was divided into equal subpopulations for all the objectives. Mating pool was created 
by the best individuals from each subpopulations. In crossover, two mating individuals 
were selected at random from the mating pool. The motive behind this algorithm was 
to mate the comptent individuals from different subpopulations but it is more likely 
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that thc^y may 1)(‘ K(ilect(;d from the same group. VEGA was not quite successful due 
to its biasness against utopian individuals. The entire population was found to con- 
verge on seperate optima, thereby failing to reduce the objective conflicts. In order to 
avoid the biasness in VEGA, Schaffer introduced two heuristics - the non-dominated 
selection heuristic and the mate selection heuristic. 

In non-dominat(^d selection luuiristic h(! gave importance to nondominated individu- 
als. The dominated points were penalised and the sum of the total penalty was equally 
distributed among th(^ nondominated individuals as the extra benefit for being good. 
But this heuristic faih^d to jxuform well in case of less number of nondominated in- 
dividuals. Mate s(‘lection luuiristic was developed in order to promote the individuals 
to choose their mating partners from differnt groups. Two individuals were allowed 
to mate if th(^y wen; located at maximum Euclidean distance. Mowever this heuristic 
was not able to stop mating with poor individuals. Later on, he replaced Euclidean 
distance by improved distance. This, too, failed to achieve the desired goal. 

5.2 Nondominated Sorting Genetic Algorithm 

Goldberg (1989) suggiisted to minimize the speciation in multiobjective problem by 
nondorninatiid sorting method followed by sharing among them. Motivated by the 
above suggestion, Srinivas and Deb (1994) developed an algotrihm called Nondomi- 
nated Sorting Genetic Algorithm (NSGA). 

This algorithm incorporates the same three operators of simple GA but it slightly 
differs in selection process of individuals. In the selection process all the individuals 
of the population are compared simultaneously. For minimization process, if all the 
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objectives of a particular point are greater than that of any point in the population 
the first point is then put in the dominated category. This way all the individuals are 
checked and the non-doininated points are put in the first front. Individuals in the first 
front are initially given a high dummy fitness value. This dummy fitness assignment is 
done in order to give equal reproductive ability to all the non-dominated individuals. 
Then sharing is applied among the first front individuals with reference to their dummy 
fitness values. So after sharing the dummy fitness value of an individual is reduced 
depending on the number of points surrounding it in the current front. All the shared 
dummy fitness valucis in the current front are compared and the minimum is noted. In 
further cUissification of population, the individuals of the first front are ignored and 
among the; rcist of the i)opulation, non-domiated points are identified and put in the 
second front. The individuals in the second rank are assigned a dummy fitness which 
is slightly less than the; minimum shared dummy fitness of the previous front points. 
This is done; to promote the individuals from previous good front. Now sharing is done 
among the members of this front only. This way all the individuals are classified and 
given a front and shared dummy fitness values. 

Reproduction is done on the basis of shared dummy fitness value of an individual. It 
is evident that the individuals from the better front will receive more number of copies 
in the mating pool. After forming a mating pool of qualified individuals, crossover and 
mutation an^ done as usual. The flow-chart of NSGA is shown in the Figure 5.1. crgjjaj.g 
is calculatc^d as described in Chapter4. The only dilference in the case of NSGA is that 
user has to specify the number of peaks q to be induced in Pareto-optimal region. This 
helps clustering of individuals on different induced peaks. The distribution ability of 
NSGA is checked by calculating the performance measure as described in Chapter 4. 
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Figure 5.1' NSGA Flow Chart 
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5.3 Test Functions 


Three test functions have been borrowed from Srinivas and Deb (1994) and among 
these two are single- variable problem with two objectives. The third function is a two 
variable problem with two objectives. In NSGA, there is no restriction on number of 
variables and objectives. Through these test functions the distribution of Pareto-otimal 
regions hav(^ berm t(!Sted iising binary-GA and real-coded GA with SBX. 


MOl : Two smooth, single variable, unimodal objectives 


Minimiz(' 


Fitn(5ssl — x} 
Fitn(‘ss2 = (.T — 2)^ 


Pareto-optimal solution 0 < a: < 2 


The two obje(d.iv(^s of this function have optimum values at x = 0 and x = 2 respectively. 
This is shown in the Figuix^ 5.2 . The Pareto-optimal region is bounded by the two 
individual optima. 


M02 : A bimodal objective a smooth unimodal objective 


f 


Minimize < 


Fitness! 


[ Fitness2 


' -X if X < 1 

— 2 + X if 1 < X < 3 
4 — X if3<x<4 

-4 -f X if X > 4 

(X - 5)2 


Pareto solution 


1 <x< 2 
4 < X < 5 


The first objective; is a C°-continuous function with two minima at x = 1 and x — 4. 
The second obj(;c.tiv(; is a i)arabola with global optima at x = 5. This function is shown 
in the Figure 5.3 . 
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M03 ; Two variable, unimodal & monotonically decreasing 
objectives 

. / Fitnessl = - 2)^ + (xj - 1)^ + 2 ^ , . 

Minimize < = 9 .Ti - {x-j, - l)^ Pareto solution at Xi = 2.5. 

The optimal value of first, objective is at Xj = 2 and X 2 = 1, while for the second 
objectiv(‘, it is at. ;;•) - 0 and xy = 1. This function has been shown in Figure 5.4 . 
Pareto-optimal points can be found out by equating the slopes of two objectives as : 




Figure 5.4: Function M03 
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5.4 Simulation Results 


Th(' following parani(!t(^rs have bo(!n taken to compare the results of NSGA using 
binary-coded and real-coded GAs. 


Maximum generation 

500 

Population size, N 

100 

String length, 1 

30 

Crossover probability, Pc 

1.0 

Mutation probability, Pm 

0.0 

Distribution index, n 

30 


All th(' r(^sultK have bec'ii t.aken in a single run. The stochastic remainder selection 
method has bcic'n used to ixhIucc^ tlu; stochastic error. 

5.4.1 Function MOl 

The Par(g,o-optiinal region in this function is bounded by the range x = 0 to a: = 2. The 
distribution of population in the Pareto-optimal range has been achieved by creating 
10 artificial pe.aks in range (0,2). This range is equally divided into 10 parts for the 
sak(! of idimtifying differmit peaks. The number of peaks can be changed by the user. 
So the in this casi? can lx; calculated as : 

_ _ 2-0 _ p 1 

"share ” 2 x 10 

At the bcigining the (mtir(! population are initialized in the range (-10,10). Both GAs 
are able to gat th (5 patero-oiitimal range and maintain it throughout the generations. 
The ri^sults at 500 gmieration are shown in the Figures 5.5 and 5.6. However, the 
nondoininated points w(‘r(! found much before the 500ih generation. Here n— 30 has 
been used for RGA with SBX. The distribution ability of both the GAs have been 
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chocked by cdh iilating tludr poiforrnanco measures. All the 10 peaks are expected to 
get A>10 nuinlxu- of (^xix'cted points. The variance of each peak is af = 9 while for 
dominated point it, is (7\■^ — 90. Figure 5.7 shows that both the methods are giving 
similar performance measures. 

5.4.2 Function M02 

This function luis two disjoint Pareto-optimal regions. In this function also the intial 
range of th(^ variable has Ixxm set in the range (-10,10). But, both GAs are able to 
distributee t,he population in seperate Pareto regions (Figures 5.8 and 5.9), thereby 
showing the distributing ability of NSGA in disjoint Pareto-optimal regions. Like 
MOl , w(‘ have* useed = 0-1 , as 10 artificial peaks are to be induced in the Pareto- 

optimal rangee. Thee rangee between 1.0 to 2.0 has been equally divided into 5 parts to 
identify 5 peeaks in this range and similar division has been done in 4.0 to 5.0 range 
to accomodatee 5 peaks. The variance of each peak is similar to that in function MOl. 
The perfi)rman(e(e measures of binary GA and real GA with n=30 are similar as shown 
by Figure 5.10. 

5.4.3 Function M03 

The Paixeto-optimal rangee in this function has infinite range. But the region has been 
restricted betweeeen -20 < a:i,X 2 < 20. Binary and real coded GAs are able to distribute 
their poiuilation along the line 0:2 = -20 to 20 at = -2.5. The string length in 
binary GA has Ixeen takeen 30, where 15 bits are used to code each variables. The 
aghare 3-0- The Pareto results are shown in Figures 5.11 and 5.12. The 

value of distribution index taken in real-coded GA is 30. 
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Figun' 5.7: rNu forniance Measures of MOl using binary and Real GA 
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Figur(^ r).9: I’opulation at gonoration 500 using real-GA (n = 30) for M02 



Figur(^ 5.U); P<uf()riiianc(! measures of M02 using binary and real GA 
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-20 -15 -10 -5 0 5 10 15 20 

XI 

Figure 5.11: Poi)ulation at generation 500 using binary-GA for M03 



Figuni 5.12: Population at generation 500 using real-GA (n - 30) for M03 
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5.5 Multiobjective Welded Beam Optimization 

In ordi'i- to invcstigat(; the (‘fficacy of NSGA in real-world engineering problem, a welded 
beam design problem has been considered. Binary-coded and Real-coded GAs with 
SBX have been applied to the problem and a comparision is done. 


5.5.1 Problem Formulation 


A nic.tangular cross-sectional b(^aIn is welded to a fixed member to carry a given load 
F (Figun^ 5.13 ). In t,he orginal welded beam problem (Rekalitis, Ravindran, and 
Ragsdell, 1983), the obj(‘ctive is to minimize the cost of fabrication in terms of a set of 
variabk^s (/)., /, and b) snbji'ctiul to some constraints. These variables are later denoted 
as .T, , X 2 , x:i, and .r^, r(\sp<'ctively. The constraint in the original problem regarding the 
di^flection of tin; fnu' mul of thc^ beam is changed to the second objective function. Now 
the two objectives of tlu' modified problem are conflicting in nature. The minimization 
of fabrication exist will lead to maximization of deflection and vice versa. The weld 
beam problem is now given as : 

{Cost = l.la:fx2 + 0.0482:32:4(1 -I- X2) 

Dc'flection = ^4- 

Efb 


subject to < 


c;,(x) = 5,t-cr(x) > 0, 

ff2{x) = Ssy-r{x) > 0 , 

g,{x) = Pc{x)-F > 0, 

j 94 ( x ) = X 4 -X 1 > 0. 


The jiaraineter L is the length of the beam not welded and this is kept fixed to 14 
inches. The parameter E is the Young’s modulus of the beam. The cost of fabrication 
includes the material cost and the welding labor cost. The first constraint limits the 
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bonding .stress (^(.t)) anywhere in the welded beam to the maximum allowable strength 
{Syt) of the beam material. The second limits the shear stress {r{x)) in the weld to the 
allowable shear stixiss (.9,,,) of the material. The third constraint restricts the buckling 
of the plate {Pc{x)) due to the applied load. The fifth constarint makes sure that the 
weld size {h) is less than the thickness (b) of the beam. The details of different stresses 
and loads given by : 

Bending stress, a{x) = 

Sh(^ar stn^ss is givcm in l,(!rm.s of primary stress (r') and secondary stress (r") as: 

t{x) = y (r ')2 4 - 2 t't" cos( 0 ) + (r") 2 , 


where t' = —yJ - — , r' 
V2XiX2 


MR 



M = f[L + {^)], 


R 



2 


J 


IA14xiX2 





The paraiti(it(u' M is the moment of F about the center of gravity and J is the polar 
moment of inertia of tlu; weld group and cos{9) = X2l‘2R. Buckling load is given by : 


Pc{x) 




1 ^3 ^ 

^ 2LV a 


where moment of inertia / = a = ^x^xl F = 30 x 10® psi ,and shear modulus 

G = 12x10® psi. Th(; allowable shear strength taken is Syt = 30,000 psi and maximum 
shear stress is Sgy = 13,600 psi. Load F is 6000 lb. 
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The following data have been taken for comparing the welded beam problem using 
binary and real-coded GAs. 


Maximum generation 

500 

Population size, N 

100 

String length, 1 

80 

Crossover probability, Pc 

1.0 

Mutation probability, Pm 

0.0 

Distribution index, n 

30 


Thi, string length in the binary-coded GA is 80, where 20 bits are used to code each 
variable. The ranges of the four variables of the beam are given as follows : 




:?L Mtiltiobj ective Optimization 

0.125 < X, < 5, 

0.100 < X2 < 10 , 

0.100 < X3 < 10, 

0.125 < X 4 < 5. 

In order to create 10 artificial peaks, the sharing distance, can be calculated as: 

y^ir^0.12r>)2 + (10 - 0,1)2 + (10-0.1)2 + (5 - 0.125P 

^“|q1/4 ^ = 4.38. 

Th(^ Parcito-optirnal solulion obtained by both the GAs at the end of 500 generation 
are shown in Figures 5.14 and 5.15 . Although the Pareto-optimal solutions are found 
within first 50 generation, th(^ simulation is prolonged for 500 generations to investigate 
wh(!th(!r the G A can mainl.ain stable set of solutions long after they were initially 
discovtuc'd. Th(‘ (‘xtnune Patxito-optirnal solutions of the two GAs have been given 
in Table 5.1. Both (,iu^ GAs are able to find the low cost solutions but the real- 
GA with SBX is al)l(^ to find out the highest cost solution which is approximately 2 
times that of th(^ eorr(^si)onding binary GA solution. The other solutions reveal that 
the Pareto-oi)tirnal solutions vary in the value of variable b only. However, none of 
the Pareto-oi)tinial solution can be considered as the absolute best solution. In some 
apiilications, cost could lx; the main factor, whereas in some cases deflection could be 
the main factor. In an (mgineering design, either the cost or the deflection alone may 
not be th(i ordy critcuda, a combination of both is sometimes a compromised solution. 
Finding a nuinbtir of such optimal solutions simultaneously provides a better insight 
to the compl(^x inttuaction of conflicting objectives governing the design. Traditional 
methods are handicappcid in this aspect, since they are expected to find only one 
solution in one run. 



Deflection (in inch) Deflection (in inch) 
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Figun' 0.14: Pan'to-opthnal points of welded beam using binary-GA 



Figuni 5.15: Part'to-optiinal points of welded beam using real-GA (n - 30) 
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GA 

h 

1 

i 

b 

Cost 

Deflection 

Binary 

0.4215 

2.4649 

9.9900 

0.4385 

3.9440 

0.00502 

0.4216 

2.4649 

9.9899 

2.5579 

20.6774 

0.00086 

Real 

0.4232 

2.4569 

9.9824 

0.4328 

3.9064 

0.00510 

0.4276 

2.4665 

9.9828 

4.9871 

39.9384 

0.00044 


Table 5.1: Extreme Pareto-optimal welded beam results of binary and real GA 


5.6 Summary 

In trying to solve multiobjective problems, classical methods fail to provide Pareto- 
optimal results as they are highly dependent on weight factors or demand-level vectors 
chosen. J. D. Schaffer developed an algorithm VEGA by applying tripartite GA, but he 
could not overcome the biiisness against the utopian individuals. He tried to modify the 
results by two heuristics-mate selection heuristic and nondominated selection heuristic. 
But these could not help in getting satisfactory results. Srinivas and Deb (1984) 
developed an algorithim, NSGA, by applying the concept of Goldberg. NSGA differ 
with simple GA in the reproduction operation only. First, all the individuals are 
classified according to their nondominated performance in all the objectives and then 
assigning high equal dummy fitness values to these points. Then sharing is done among 
the members of current front only. The population is further classified leaving the 
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previously classified individuals and assigned a dummy fitness value slightly lower than 
the lowest shared dummy fitness value of the just previous front. This is done till all 
the individuals are classified. The individuals are given their representation in the 
mating pool depending on their shared dummy fitness values. Crossover and mutation 
are done as usual. NSGA has been applied to three test functions and a comparision 
betwe(m binary and real GAs has been done. They gave similar performance. To 
investigate it further, NSGA has been applied to a popular welded beam problem. In 
this problem, both GAs are able to find Pareto-optimal solutions, but real-coded GAs 
with SBX are able to give a broad range solutions than the binary-coded GAs. 



Chapter 6 


EXTENSIONS 


The implementation of real-coded genetic algorithms using SBX for multimodal and 
multiobjective problems have been done in this thesis. The results have been verified 
from the existing binary-coded GAs results. The following extension can be done to 
the present work : 

Multimodal problems 

• The distribution index, n, has got an important role in the distribution of population 
in different sub-regions. The distribution ability can be further checked by applying it 
to more multivariable problems having multimodal solutions. 

Multiobjective problems 

• The value of o'share calculated on the basis of number of peaks to be induced in 

the Pareto-optimal regions, however results can be improved by taking different values 
of The addition of mating restriction scheme in sharing may yield good results. 

Ojjjate varied to test the results. 
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• The (‘fiicacy of NSGA can he verified by taking more than two objectives where 
SOUK' of them are to be minimized and some of them to be maximized. This can be 
done by a little change in the classification of individuals. 

• Proper selection pressure can be given to NSGA if proper fitness scaling method 
(Goldberg, 1989) is used so that competent individuals can get more number of their 
rej)res('ntation in mating pool and the worst one gets zero copy. Tournament selection 
can also be applied for faster convergence of individuals. 

SBX is giving good results in test functions and one engineering design problem, but 
the robustness of real GAs with SBX can be further checked by applying it to complex 
engineering problems. In all the cases the role of mutation has been neglected however 
the results can be tested by taking mutation into consideration. The mathematical 
support for convergence using SBX can also be pursued. 



Chapter 7 


CONCLUSIONS 


Sinuialted binary crossovor (SBX) operator was developed for continuous search space 
problems. The SBX operator applied to direct problem variables constituted a search 
similar to the single-point crossover applied to binary-coded strings representing prob- 
lem variables. In this thesis, an implementation of the real-coded GAs with SBX 
operator has been done in finding multimodal and multiobjective problems. 

In multimodal problems sharing functions have been used to maintain stable sub- 
populations around multiple optimum solutions. In a number of test functions, the 
real-coded GA with sharing has performed similar to the binary-coded GA with shar- 
ing. It is advisable to take higher value of n in sharing as it also gives the benefit of 
mating restriction scheme. By solving 50 different random bimodal problems, it has 
been observed that the real-coded GA with SBX can better distribute the population 
members on both optima than the binary-GA. Moreover, the age-old criticism about 
the full population size requirement of the sharing function method has been disre- 
garded. It has been observed that a small sample of population members (as large as 
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15% of the i)opiilation Ki/,(>) can lx* used to calculate the niche count and still maintain 
stable subj)oj)ulations across the; multiple optima. 

In the case of multiobjective problems, the concept of nondominated sorting has 
been implemented in the real-coded GA with SBX operator. Simulation results on 
three test problems have shown that the real-coded GA can also find and maintain 
multiple Pareto-optimal solutions in the population. This technique has been further 
tested to solve an engineering welded beam design problem. Multiple Pareto-optimal 
solutions corresponding to minimization of both the cost and deflection of the beam 
are found using the real-cod(!d GA with SBX operatior. The Pareto-optimal range 
found by real-coded GA in welded beam problem is wider than that obtained by the 
binary-G.A. 
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